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A free, virtuous and enlightened people must know well the great 
causes on which their happiness depends. — James Monroe 
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Railroads’ Problems 
Come to Fore Again 





Basic Reorganization Held Essen- 
tial Before Roads Can Oper- 
ate Successfully 


HEAVY DEBTS ARE HANDICAP 








Cannot Make Improvements Because 
Large Part of Earnings Must Go 
to Pay Bond Interest 





It is doubtful whether anything has more 
directly affected the social, economic, and 
political development of the United States 
than the railroads. The railroads were as 
responsible for the transformation of this 
country from a disunited and agricultural 
land into a highly industrialized civilization 
as any single factor. They did as much to 
break down the sectional barriers which 
formerly divided the nation as did any 
other economic development. They were 
instruments in opening up wide markets in 
every part of the nation. Dozens of in- 
dustries sprang up and prospered as a result 
of the materials which the railroads pur- 
chased. The steel industry alone, upon 
which the prosperity of the United States 
so directly depends, has come to count upon 
the railroads for the disposal of a quarter 
of its output. 


, Evil Days 

The railroads, the building and develop- 
ment of which constitute such a dramatic 
chapter in our national history, have during 
the last few years fallen. upon evil times. 
Of the total mileage sufficient to span the 
country 80 times, fully a third is at present 
either in bankruptcy or in the hands of 
receivers. Had it not been for the loans 
which the government made during the 
depression to underpin their financial struc- 
ture, many other lines would have fallen 
by the wayside. One experiment after 
another has been tried to put the roads 
back on their feet, but none has succeeded 
in bringing them out of the wilderness. 
Only a few days ago, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the government agency 
which has the responsibility of regulating 
the railroads, authorized them to increase 
their rates from five to 10 per cent, in an 
effort to enable them to make ends meet. 

The importance of the railroads to our 
national economy can hardly be overem- 
phasized. In addition to the stimulation 
which they ordinarily give to the steel 
industry, they are directly responsible for 
the prosperity of a number of other in- 
dustries. Every year, they purchase more 
than a billion dollars’ worth of supplies, 
made up of some 70,000 different items. 
They consume about a fourth of all the 
bituminous coal mined in the nation, about 
a fifth of all the cut timber, to say nothing 
of the vast quantities of electric power and 
petroleum and hundreds of other products. 
Nearly two billion dollars a year are paid 
to more than a million workers. In taxes 
to federal, state, and local governments, 
the American railroads contribute approxi- 
mately a million dollars a day. 

Nor does this tell the entire story. More 
than a million people in the United States 
have invested their money in the railroads 
by purchasing stock or bonds of the vari- 
ous lines. The safety of their investments 
depends upon the prosperity of the roads. 
Insurance companies and savings banks 
have purchased billions of dollars’ worth 
of railroad bonds, and should the roads con- 
tinue on their present decline, millions of 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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What Is Coming? 


These are anxious days. They are dangerous days. There is no question of that. The 
governments of the world are admittedly skating on thin ice, and anything may happen. 
The world has seemed to be nearer the outbreak of a great war during the past months 
than at any time since the inconclusive peace of 1919. The independence of one nation 
has been snuffed out this spring. Aggression is going on unchecked in several parts of the 
world, and the invasion of another nation—an invasion which might plunge Europe into 
war—is a possibility. That possibility is discussed in another column of this paper. 

Despite the dangers of these troubled days, however, the chances seem to be against a 
world-wide conflagration this year. It is perhaps a foolish thing to predict, for the scenes 
change swiftly in eras of transition, and surprising turns of events are not uncommon. 
There is good reason to believe, however, that Germany, having acquired Austria, will 
spend some time in solidifying her position before striking elsewhere. It is most unlikely 
that Great Britain and France will take military action in an effort to undo that which 
Hitler has done this month. If the Germans should strike at Czechoslovakia, the case 
might be different, but most careful students of international politics do not believe that 
he will deliver that blow for some time—possibly a year or so. It is almost impossible to 
look at the map of Europe and conclude that he will not some time seek the annexation 
of Czechoslovakia, or at least the western end of it. But that he will run the risk of pre- 
cipitating a great war now, before he has consolidated the ground recently won, seems 
most unlikely. 

It will not be surprising then if this month’s crisis slips quietly into history, with news 
from Austria finding its way after a while to the inside pages of the newspapers, the scare- 
heads of today giving place to reports from other fronts, or to stories of other crises. 
Meanwhile, the great nations will continue their competition in armaments. The race will 
go on, each seeking the maximum of preparedness for an eventual clash of arms. The 
Germans will dream of an expanding empire. The British and the French will go ahead 
with their plans to hold the. western front when the day of conflict comes, to blockade the 
Germans and starve them into submission. The conflict which seems to impend may in- 
deed be postponed from time to time and may never come to pass. We cannot look very 
confidently to such a happy development, to be sure. The circumstances are such that we 
cannot banish anxiety as we look out on the world. But the nations of Europe may easily 
be free from the terror of war during the months immediately before us. And America, 
more fortunately situated, may, with a wise direction of her international policy, live at 
peace with the world for years to come. 
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Czechoslovakia Now 
Holds Key Position 


With German Seizure of Austria, 
Europe Fears Hitler Move 
Against Czechs 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN UPSET 


Ponder Action in Case of Attempt to 
Unite German Minority with 
Rest of Reich 














The map reprinted on this page from 
the New York Times shows what has hap- 
pened in Europe. It also indicates what 
may happen soon. Austria, which had al- 
ready been practically within Germany’s 
grip, has now been absorbed by the Reich. 
It is in the hands of Hitler’s soldiers and 
has become a part of the German empire. 
Hitler’s threats have been made good so 
far as Austria is concerned; and while the 
British and French protest, they are doing 
nothing more. The union of Germany and 
Austria is now an accomplished fact. 

But it would be unsafe to assume that 
the Nazi appetite has been satisfied. 
When Chancellor Hitler made a public dec- 
laration of his purposes about three weeks 
ago, he said that he would protect German 
minorities in other countries. The popu- 
lation of Austria, of course, is almost 
wholly German, but it is not the only 
country in which considerable numbers of 
Germans live. There are Germans along 
the borders of France; there are Germans 
in Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, and Poland 
—people of German blood and language 
near the borders of Germany, but under 
other than the German flag. There are 
more than three million Germans dwelling 
in the western part of Czechoslovakia—in 
a region almost surrounded by Germany 
now that the Third Reich has taken over 
Austria. 


Pan-Germany 


The extremists among the Nazis would 
like to unite all these Germans to the 
Fatherland. This is the “Pan-German” 
idea. It is not likely that an attempt will 
be made to bring all of them within the 
fold at once. There is a distinct possibil- 
ity, however, that Hitler may very shortly 
make a dramatic attack on Czechoslovakia 
for the purpose of incorporating in his 
empire the German-speaking elements of 
the Czechoslovak nation. 

But how do the three million Germans 
happen to be living in Czechoslovakia? 
What is the origin of this minority prob- 
lem which today threatens the peace of the 
entire world? To answer that question, we 
must go back to the close of the World 
War. As a result of the defeat of Ger- 
many and Austria, the old Austro-Hunga- 
rian monarchy was broken up and new 
states were created on its ruins. One of 
these new states was Czechoslovakia, which 
the map shows to be a thin strip of terri- 
tory about equal in area to our state of 
Illinois, but much longer and narrower. 

About two-thirds of the population of 
this region, or a total of 10 million inhabit- 
ants, are Czechs. This is the dominant 
nationality. A little more than three million 
of them are Germans. Along the north side 
of Czechoslovakia there are a few Poles, 
while on the south there are a considerable 
number of Hungarians and Rumanians. 


The Germans are concentrated on the 


western end. Why are they located there? 
Why was not the map of Czechoslovakia 
drawn differently when the new nation was 
organized at the close of the War? Why 
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were not the Germans allowed to go to 
Germany, as most of them probably pre- 
ferred at the time? 

The answer is twofold. First, there was 
the problem of protection. A rugged range 
of mountains runs along the western edge 
of Czechoslovakia, as the map is now drawn. 
The three million Germans live to the east 
of the mountains. If they had been in- 
cluded in Germany, German power would 
have extended across the mountains to the 
hills and plains of the new nation of 
Czechoslovakia. This would have made the 
protection of Czechoslovakia from German 
invasion very difficult indeed. It was de- 
cided, therefore, to make the mountain 
range the boundary. This made it easier 
for the Czechs to protect themselves, but 
it left the three million Germans under the 
Czechoslovak flag. 


Germans in Czechoslovakia 


The other problem was industrial. The 
territory occupied by the Germans is a 
highly developed industrial region. Here 
we find great factories and large manufac- 
turing cities. If this highly industrialized 
manufacturing section had been given to 
Germany, the new state of Czechoslovakia 
would have been impoverished. The farm- 
ers of the country would not have had a 
ready market for their goods because much 
of the city population would have been 
in Germany, and high tariff barriers would 
no doubt have been erected to keep these 
city people from buying Czechoslovak farm 
products. Czechoslovakia would also have 
found it more difficult to obtain manufac- 
tured articles. 

Whether, all this considered, it was wise 
to include the Germans in Czechoslovakia, 
it was done. It was agreed, however, that 
the minority peoples in Czechoslovakia 
would have definite rights and that these 
rights should be respected. 

A good many of the Germans in the prov- 
inces of Bohemia are satisfied with the 
treatment they have received, but most of 
them have their complaints. They say that 
they are discriminated against in many ways 
by the Czechs, who are in a majority and 
who control the government. They con- 
tend, for example, that they do not get 
their share of offices, that government jobs 
go to the Czechs. They assert that the 
German workers are not treated fairly in 
the factories, and they charge that the 
government has not provided enough 
schools in which the German language is 
used, and that many German children are 
forced to go to Czech schools and to learn 
the Czech language. They do not believe 
that the Czechoslovak government has 
lived up to its promise to protect minori- 
ties. 

There are enough of these complaints to 
disturb the politics of the country. But that 
is not the worst of it. Chancellor Hitler, 
head of the government in Berlin, proclaims 
himself the protector of Germans every- 
where. In his speech last month he indi- 
cated very clearly that he plans to annex 
the Germans in Czechoslovakia. That is a 
possibility which the Czechoslovaks cannot 
forget for a moment. The threat of Ger- 
man invasion hangs like a dark cloud over 
the Czech republic. 

The government of Czechoslovakia is 
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ing embroiled in war, unless clearly in 
self-defense. Others think that Ger- 
man aggression, if it goes on success- 
fully and indefinitely, will strengthen 
and embolden the Germans so that 
they will become a menace to British 









security. Hence many English believe 
that their country should join France 
in making war at once upon Germany, 
if the latter enters Czechoslovakia. 
At the present time, it appears that 
those who hold this view are gaining 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND ITS RACIAL COMPOSITION 


trying to protect itself from the danger 
which besets it, first by quieting the dis- 
satisfaction of the Germans who live in 
Czechoslovakia, and second by preparing 
to beat back an attack by Germany if war 
should come. The Czechs, of course, could 
not defeat Germany single-handed. Their 
hope lies in the possibility of drawing 
strong allies to their side. We shall discuss 
a little later their prospects of getting help 
from other European nations. 


A Difficult Problem 


The problem of dealing with the Ger- 
mans of Bohemia is a difficult one. These 
German-speaking people have insisted upon 
sending their children to their own schools— 
schools which use the German language. 
For a while after the Czechoslovak nation 
was created at the close of the World War, 
many of the Germans who were included 
in the young republic were obliged to send 
their children to Czech schools. But now 
the Czech authorities claim that 417,000 
German children, or 96 per cent of all 
these children who are of school age, are 
enrolled in schools where all the subjects 
are taught in the German language. More- 
over, they assert, the German minority has 
its own libraries, its own university, built 
and supported with state funds, and two 
technical colleges. 

Another difficult situation arises out of 
the fact that many Germans have lost their 
government positions and their jobs in pri- 
vate industry. There is no question but 
that a good many of the German workers 
have been dismissed, but large numbers 
have been taken back. It is not an easy 
thing for the Czechs to give government 
positions to their citizens who speak the 
German language, since government em- 
ployees are required to speak the Czech 
language, and many of the Germans liv- 
ing in Czechoslovakia refuse to learn it. 

On the whole, it seems fair to say that 
the treatment of the German minority in 
Czechoslovakia is far better than that 


which minority peoples receive in most 
European countries. Certainly it is much 
better than the treatment accorded to the 
Jews in Germany. The fact remains that 
the presence of more than three million 
Germans in Czechoslovakia near the bor- 












ders of Germany creates very serious prob- 
lems. 

Now we come to the question of how 
Czechoslovakia is to protect herself if Ger- 
many should make an attack. In the first 
place, it is quite clear that she would re- 
sist. She would not take invasion lying 
down, as the Austrians did. Not only would 
she resist, but she would put up a stiff fight. 
She has one of the best armies in Europe 
in proportion to size. The soldiers are well 
drilled and officered, and they have plenty 
of munitions. Some of the greatest muni- 
tions plants in the world are located in 
Czechoslovakia. Most of them are .in Bo- 
hemia, the region most vulnerable to Ger- 
man attack, but great plants have also been 
built in Slovakia, which is more secure in 
case of invasion. The Germans would have 
a hard time getting over the mountains in 
the west, but they could attack also from 
the north and south of Bohemia. Czecho- 
slovakia could hold back the German flood 
for a while, but not for many weeks, be- 
cause the Germans outnumber them five 
to one. 


Outside Help Needed 

If, then, Czechoslovakian resistance is to 
be effective, help must come from other 
nations. It might come from Russia, France, 
Great Britain, or all of these powers. 

Czechoslovakia has an alliance with Rus- 
sia. Each nation agrees to come to the aid 
of the other in case of a German attack. 
The Russians would have a very strong mo- 
tive for abiding by this treaty. Their own 
interests, it would seem, would require it, 
for it is known that the Nazis hope at some 
time to annex Russian territory, and Czech- 
oslovakia is really the first line of defense 
against Germany. If this little nation should 
fall, the Germans would be within striking 
distance of Russia. The Russians, of 
course, have a great population and power- 
ful armies. Their soldiers are well clothed, 
well fed, and well armed, but how well 
they would be commanded is a question. 
There is undoubtedly great dissension in 
Russia today, otherwise there would not be 
sO many purges, so many treason trials. 
With so many of the national leaders fac- 
ing the firing squads, it may be that Russia 
is so disorganized and disunited that she 
probably could not wage a war. No one 
can predict with certainty 
what she can do and would do 
if war in Czechoslovakia should 
come. 


Treaty with France 


Czechoslovakia also has a 
treaty with France calling for 
mutual aid in case of attack. 
Whether the French would 
stand by the treaty is a ques- 
tion. Those now in control of 
the government say they would. 
As the clouds today hang 
darkly over Czechoslovakia, 
the French are recalling all 
leaves of absence from the front, and are 
apparently preparing to strike quickly. But 
France also is disorganized, and there are 
many Frenchmen who think that their coun- 
try should not throw itself into war to pre- 
vent German invasion in Eastern Europe. 

The course Great Britain would take is 
uncertain. The government refused to take 
action when Germany went into Austria. 
Many of the English are opposed to becom- 
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It should be added that Czechoslo- 
vakia has an alliance with Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania—an alliance 

known as the Little Entente. But she can- 
not be sure that these countries would come 
to her aid if she were attacked. They 
might be expected to do so if England and 
France took action, but it is very unlikely 
that they would throw themselves against 
Germany unless they were sure of being 
backed up by those stronger nations. 


Widespread Sympathy 

Whatever may happen during the coming 
months, it is certain that the Czechoslovaks 
will have the sympathy of the people of 
democratic nations, including America, and 
for two reasons: First, the country is demo- 
cratic. Speech and press are free, and the 
government is based upon the will of the 
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majority. Not only is the country demo- 
cratic in government, but an effort has been 
made to improve the living conditions of 
all classes. The great landed estates have 
been broken up, and the land is now farmed 
by its owners. The extremes of wealth and 
poverty are not so great as in most other 
countries. The second fact about the 
Czechoslovaks that appears to entitle them 
to general sympathy in these days of danger 
is the character of the people. The people 
are on the whole industrious and inoffensive. 

There are elements of charm in the phys- 
ical aspects of the country. If one were 
to visit Czechoslovakia today, he would 
find the people busy and fairly prosperous. 
Much would depend, of course, upon the 
part of the country he visited, for the sec- 
tions differ widely in nationality, language, 
industries, dress, and customs. The west- 
ern end, especially the old Bohemia, which 
extends like a blunt arrowhead toward the 
heart of Germany, is industrial. The visitor 
to this part of the country would, indeed, 


travel through rich farming regions. From 
the car windows he would see fields of 
wheat and of sugar beets and pastures 


dotted with herds of cattle. He might be 
impressed by the number of peasant women 
to be seen working in the fields. But he 
would come every few miles upon an in- 
dustrial town, blackened by the smoke of 
factories. He would pass through mining 
towns and great manufacturing cities. Upon 
inquiry he might learn that some of the 
greatest munitions works in the world were 
fashioning their deadly products, enrich- 
ing their owners, and giving employment 
to thousands of workers. He might find 
that glass and pottery works, famous 
(Concluded on page 7, column 3) 
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ACME 
LEON BLUM 
Urges united French nation to meet international 
situation. 


German Austria: When a new edi- 
tion of a world atlas next appears, the 
European map will no longer show a boun- 
dary line between Austria and Germany. 
For by the will of the German chancellor, 
Adolf Hitler, Austria as an independent 
state disappeared a week ago. While France 
was absorbed in one of her periodic cabinet 
shakeups; while British public opinion was 
still sharply divided over the question of 
Anthony Eden’s resignation from the for- 
eign office; while the German foreign min- 
ister, Joachim von Ribbentrop, was in Lon- 
don being entertained by King George, 
Hitler carried out what is doubtless the 
most sensational move of his sensational 
career. He swallowed Austria in one, prob- 
ably irrevocable, gulp. 

Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg was ousted 
as leader of the Austrian government and 
placed under “protective custody,” his 
place being taken by Dr. Arthur Seyss- 
Inquart, Hitler’s Austrian agent. Presi- 
dent Wilhelm Miklas was forced to resign 
and was reported seeking refuge in a for- 
eign land. The Austrian national colors 
were lowered from government buildings 
in Vienna and replaced with Swastika ban- 
ners. Hundreds of Austrian officials were 
placed under arrest. Trains to the Polish 
and Hungarian and Czechoslovak frontiers 
were reported to be crowded with refugees. 
Hitler himself, returning to Austria, his 
native land, like a conquering hero, ap- 
peared in Vienna, preceded by thousands of 
German troops who had been streaming 
across the frontier for several days. And, 
finally, an official decree was drawn up for- 
mally incorporating Austria into the Reich. 

The conquest was accomplished without 








the firing of a single shot, save for an iso- 
lated incident in which an Austrian peas- 
ant misfired into a crowd of Nazi storm- 
troopers. And it was accomplished, too, 
with every appearance of legality. Schu- 
schnigg, responsive to a widespread call 
among the Austrian nation to preserve 
its independence, had ordered a plebiscite 
for March 13 on the question of whether 
the Austrians desire union with Germany. 








NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
Faces a divided Britain as a result of Austrian crisis. 


Whether out of fear that the plebiscite 
would indicate majority opposition to the 
union or whether out of a determination in 
any event to see Austria subjected to his 
will, Hitler sent an ultimatum to Vienna, 
backed by a threat of force. After that, 
events moved swiftly. The plebiscite was 
called off. Schuschnigg resigned to make 
way for Seyss-Inquart and the latter, in his 
capacity as chancellor, “invited’’ Germany 
to send troops into Austria to help pre- 
serve “order.” 

Nazi Germany thus comes into posses- 
sion of a nation of 7,000,000 persons. In 
this way, she secures control over Austria’s 
iron ore, estimated at about a billion tons. 
Until now Germany has been deficient in 
iron deposits. She secures, also, Austria’s 
timber lands, and free access to her agri- 
cultural resources, which though far from 
extensive, will to a certain extent make up 
for Germany’s dire lack of dairy products. 


As this is written, there is no definite 


indication as to what action other European 
powers will take. The annexation of Austria 
by Germany—that is accepted as a fact 
and there is no prospect that anything will 
be done to change that fact. But what con- 
cerns France, England, and Czechoslovakia 
is Germany’s next move. These powers now 
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appear convinced that Hitler intends to 
continue his policy of expansion in Central 
Europe, and gradually they are coming 
around to the view that if he is to be 
stopped, the time for stopping him is now. 
Hence, reports are circulating that the three 
powers are considering the formation of a 
triple alliance. 

As regards Italy, Mussolini did not relish 
the appearance of German troops at the 
Italian frontier. But apparently outwitted 
by Hitler, he has tried to take the sudden 
move with the best possible grace and 
Italian sources insist that the Ronie-Berlin 
axis has not been weakened. 

* * * 


New Zealand: Those who predicted 
the early collapse of the labor government 
of Premier M. J. Savage when it was chosen 
over two years ago have now been silenced 
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EDUARD BENES 
Warns Germany that attack on Czechoslovakia means 
wor. 


by the truly impressive results that the 
government is able to claim for itself. Mr. 
Savage went before the New Zealand 
electorate in November 1935, with a pro- 
gram that was in many ways a radical de- 
parture from previous practices. It called 
for strict control of the nation’s banking 
system, government regulation of farm 
prices, minimum wage and maximum hour 
legislation for both industrial and agricul- 
tural workers, an expanded system of social 
security, and a public works program. 

As was to have been expected, the pre- 
mier was not popular with big business in- 
terests, but the government is able to show 
that its financial condition is excellent. 

x ok OF 


Mexico: Of the many reforms which 
President Lazaro Cardenas has instituted in 
Mexico during the last three years, none 
has been more fundamental than the break- 
up of large estates and their transfer to 
landless peasants. Although this land-divi- 
sion program was first provided for in the 
1917 constitution, it was not until the elec- 
tion of Cardenas that it began to be pushed 
vigorously. While in the 19 years prior to 
his administration but 20,000,000 hectares 
(a hectare is about 22 acres) were appor- 
tioned to farmers, the total in the last three 
years alone has exceeded 24,000,000 hec- 
tares and it appears that the distribution 
will continue at an equally rapid pace. 
But the program has had one effect that 
is giving serious concern to the government. 
The peasants formerly worked under the 
direction of the estates’ overseers. They 
received inadequate wages, it is true. But 
at least the land was so managed by the 
overseers that the peasants grew not only 
enough food for themselves but enough also 
for sale in Mexico’s industrial areas. Now, 
however, with no one but themselves to 
supervise the cultivation of their soil, the 


farmers are not producing more than they 
themselves require. As a result, food prices 
have been mounting, particularly in Mexico 
City, the capital, and there have been 
several demonstrations against rising prices. 

The government feels that the problem 
is twofold; and that to reach a solution 
will require an educational campaign and 
the completion of the long-planned and 
partially constructed irrigation system. 

” * * 


France: Leon Blum, the Socialist party 
leader who headed the first Popular Front 
government in June 1936, only to resign 
about a year later, has once again been ap- 
pointed premier. M. Blum, following a 
financial crisis which led to the retirement 
of Camille Chautemps a fortnight ago, 
sought to arrange a cabinet of national 
union comprising all political parties, in- 
cluding the Communists. But the refusal 
of conservative leaders to participate in a 
government which included Communists 
forced Blum to abandon this plan. He 
finally contented himself with a ministry 
made up only of members of his own party 
and of the Radical Socialists, but with a 
promise of Communist support in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

The most important change in the new 
ministry is the exclusion of Georges Bonnet 
from the ministry of finance and of Yvon 
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ARTHUR SEYSS-INQUART 
Becomes head of the German government in Vienna. 


Delbos from the foreign office. The latter’s 
place has been taken by Joseph Paul-Bon- 
cour, a League of Nations enthusiast, while 
the premier will take charge of the treasury. 

Although Blum takes over the govern- 
ment in the midst of a fluid European sit- 
uation, with the likelihood that he will 
have to make decisions of the gravest kind 
in the coming months, he nevertheless as- 
sumes leadership at a time when the inter- 
nal economic situation in France is most 
encouraging. Despite the financial crisis, 
which makes it difficult for the government 
to raise funds to push its arms program, the 
country is enjoying a modest boom and un- 
employment has been reduced to 400,000. 
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AT THE YOUTH BILL 


and Lundeen listen to a representative of Vassar students who favors enactment of the American 
Youth Bill which calls for a grant of $500,000,000 to finance vocational and educational training for persons 16 to 25 


Senators Lee (left) 


HEARING 


years old 
Trade Treaty settle their differences, and Congress is con- 
sidering a thorough investigation of the TVA 
Five years ago Congress gave the President as a result of the dispute 
power to make reciprocal trade agreements Meanwhile, the TVA and the private power 


with foreign nations, providing for the lower- 
ing of tariffs and the stimulation of interna- 
tional trade. Recently an agreement with 
Czechoslovakia was signed, the seventeenth on 


our list of trade treaties. The agreement 
lowers the tariff substantially on more than 
half of the trade between the United States 


and Czechoslovakia. 

One of the products on which the United 
States agreed to lower its tariff was 
Immediately a howl of protest was raised by 
New England shoe manufacturers, who fear the 
competition from Czechoslovak shoe factories. 
Governor Hurley of Massachusetts says that 
the treaty will “destroy our shoe industry;” 
Senator Lodge of the same state considers it 
“a black day for those who earn their living 
by making shoes.” 

In reply, it is pointed out that a safeguard- 
ing clause in the treaty stipulates that Czecho- 


shoes 
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FLAG OVER AUSTRIAN LEGATION IN 
WASHINGTON 


NAZI 


slovakia may ship to this country under the 
lowered rates only 1.25 per cent of our total 
shoe production. Last year American manu- 
facturers produced 410,000,000 pairs of shoes; 
under the agreement, the Czechs may ship in 
only 4,800,000 pairs this year. If more than 
that number is imported, the United States 
reserves the right to raise the tariff to the old 
figure. In other words, 98.75 per cent of the 
shoe market is guaranteed to American manu- 
facturers. This clause, say the proponents of 
the agreement, adequately protects American 
shoe companies. 


Power Parley 


Public attention remains focussed on the 
TVA controversy resulting from the charges 
made by Chairman Arthur E. Morgan against 
the other two directors, Harcourt A. Morgan 
and David Lilienthal. President Roosevelt 
has had the trio in conference in an effort to 


companies in the Tennessee Valley seem to be 
coming nearer to an agreement than at any 
time in the last five years. Several months 
ago, Wendell L. Willkie, a private utility ex- 
ecutive, offered to sell all the holdings of the 
Tennessee Electric Power Company to the 
TVA. He said that the TVA’s competition is 
ruining the power companies in that area; 
rather than face such competition, he prefers 
to sell out. A few days ago David Lilienthal, 
the TVA director who handles the power pro- 
gram, met with Mr. Willkie to discuss the sale. 
Nothing may come of their talks, but at least 
Mr. Lilienthal is considering the proposal 


Scientific Squabble 


Aviators thought they were surpassing all 
speed records when they raced through the 


air at more than 400 miles an hour. Then 
Dr. Charles T. Townsend, an entomologist, 
claimed that a fly could put the aviators to 
shame—the Cephenomyia, or deer-fly, travels 


818 miles an hour, he said. His findings were 
given wide publicity in newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Now Dr. Irving Langmuir, a Nobel prize 
winner in the General Electric laboratories 
says that it is “utterly impossible” for a deer- 
fly to move 800 miles an hour. Dr. Langmuir 


made a leaden replica of the fly, tied it on a 
string, and whirled it through the air. At 800 
miles an hour, he claims, the deer-fly would 


encounter enough wind pressure to crush it 
Furthermore, the fly would have to consume 
twice its weight in food every second to pro- 
duce enough energy to reach that speed, ac- 
cording to his calculations. And as for Dr 
Townsend’s claim of having seen a deer-fly in 
full flight in the Andes Mountains, Dr. Lang- 
muir says that it is impossible to see the fly 
traveling at 64 miles an hour. 


Reorganization Fight 


The bill to reorganize the executive branch 
of the government is meeting sharp criticism 
in the Senate. In brief, the bill enables the 
President to consolidate and abolish many 
executive agencies; it extends the civil service 
to all positions in the government except the 
higher administrative offices; it does away with 
the three-man Civil Service Commission and 
substitutes a single administrator; it creates a 


The Week in 


W hat 


cabinet, to handle public health, education, re- 
lief, and consumer protection; and it abolishes 
the office of comptroller general, transferring 
its duties to the Budget Bureau. 

The purpose of the bill is to make the execu- 
tive branch more efficient and more economical, 
by making the agencies more responsible to 
a central authority—the President. Its critics 
claim that the bill goes too far in concentrat- 
ing control; they say that it gives the Presi- 
dent dictatorial powers. Congress should do 
any reorganizing which is necessary, they argue 
The bill’s supporters retort that Congress is 
too unwieldy to manage the reorganization. 
Power must be centralized if any results are 
to be achieved, they say. 

President Roosevelt submitted the original 
reorganization plan to Congress more than a 
year ago. Since then, however, compromises 
and amendments have stricken out many im- 
portant provisions. Now it appears that the 
revised bill may be changed still more or per- 
haps defeated. 


Water Control 


Devastating floods in California recently 


have given sharp notice of the necessity for 
a national plan for water control. 
murky 


While the 


torrents were subsiding around Los 
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SCENE FROM ‘THE LIFE OF EMILE ZOLA” 
Which was acclaimed the outstanding movie of 1937. 


Angeles, leaving a debris of silt and wreckage, 
Congress received a six-year plan to harness 
the nation’s water resources. Submitted 
through President Roosevelt by the National 
Resources Committee, the program calls for 
an expenditure of over two billion dollars, 
which would be spent by federal, state, and 
local governments to keep rivers in check and 
to provide clean, pure water for homes in cities 
and on farms. 

The aim of the plan is to take steps which 
will protect entire cities from being submerged 
by flood waters, and to prevent the enormous 
loss of life and property in the torrents which 
annually sweep various regions of the country. 
Along with its recommendations to guard 
against these destructions, the plan calls for 
construction which would give cities and farms 
an adequate supply of uncontaminated water. 
It would also improve rivers and lakes for 


the American People 





control, and aid in wildlife conservation. Th. 
survey emphasized that the program shou 
be undertaken for the nation as a whole. and 
not merely for isolated regions. If the Dian 


is adopted, Congress will make the necessan 
appropriations during each of the six years 
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SPENCER TRACY IN “CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS” 
Whose performance won national award. 


instead of in a lump sum. Advisers say that 
the program should be flexible to take care of 
new emergencies and new methods as they 
arise 


Academy Awards 


Each year the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences selects the members of the 
industry who have done the best work during 
the year. Gold statuettes, nicknamed “Oscars” 
in Hollywood, are awarded for outstanding 
acting, directing, photography, and so on. This 
year the Academy’s acting awards, the most 
highly prized honors in the film industry, x 
to Luise Rainer for her performance in 
Good Earth,” and to Spencer Tracy for his 
work in “Captains Courageous.” Miss Rainer 
is the first actress to win the award two years 
in succession; her performance in ‘The 
Ziegfeld” the last year. 

As the year’s best picture, the Academy 
The Life of Emile Zola.” A new award 
was added to the list this year for the “most 
consistent high quality of production achieve- 
ment by an individual producer.” It went to 


Great 


won honor 


chose “ 


Darryl Zanuck of Twentieth-Century Fox. 
Among the minor awards—for supporting 
roles, directing, story-writing, photography, 


and art—there was a wooden trophy, presented 
to Edgar Bergen for his creation of Charley 
McCarthy. 


The “Shelterbelt” 


Three years ago the federal government 
planned a “shelterbelt” of trees, to run from 
Canada to Mexico through the prairie states 
in the middle of the United States. This 
shelterbelt was to be made up of long strips 
of trees planted by the government; it would 
act as a windbreak and hold moisture in the 
ground, forestry officials said. Critics of the 
plan declared that trees would not grow in the 
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Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


would only waste money by such a program. 
The Forest Service claims that the three 


years of experimenting have proved the shelter- 


pelt to be practical and to have some benefits, 
although it does not offer a complete solution 
to the problem of dust storms and droughts. 
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LUISE RAINER IN “THE GOOD EARTH” 
Who, for second successive year, won first honors. 


The government has planted 44 million trees, 
most of them cottonwood or Chinese elm, and 
70 per cent of the trees are growing. This 
spring the Forest Service plans to set out 38 
million trees in North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. By 
the end of the year, almost 8,000 miles of 
the shelterbelt will be planted. The Forest 
Service gruws the tree slips in its own nurs- 
eries: CCC boys and relief workers do most 
of the planting; and farmers on whose land 
the shelterbelt is planted cultivate the young 
trees. 


Postage Portraits 


3efore the end of the year, letters and pack- 
ages in the United States mail will be carrying 
new postage stamps. After the pictures on 
stamps of all denominations have been 
changed, the new gallery of portraits will honor 
all the former Presidents except Mr. Hoover. 
A statute prohibits the likeness of any living 
person from appearing on stamps. The only 
pictures other than those of Presidents will be 
Benjamin Franklin’s on the half-cent stamp 
and Martha Washington’s on the one-and-one- 
half-cent stamp. 

The new series of 31 stamps will arrange 
the Presidents in the chronological order of 
their terms. Thus, Washington will have the 
one-cent stamp, while Thomas Jefferson will 
be on the popular three-cent stamp. At the 
other end of the series, Calvin Coolidge will 
appear on the five-dollar stamp. Presidents 
John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Van Buren, 
William H. Harrison, Polk, Fillmore, Pierce, 
Buchanan, Johnson, Arthur, Tyler, and Cool- 
idge will appear for the first time on stamps. 


Free Ports 


The first “free port” in the United States, 
located on Staten Island in New York City, 
has been doing business for nine months. The 


purpose of the port is to give foreign shippers 
a place to store and handle goods which are 
then reshipped to other countries, without 
having to pay American tariff duties. For 
instance, a shipment of tapioca, arriving at 
the free port from the Dutch East Indies, is 
cleaned, graded according to size, repackaged 
and marked for shipping to a third country in 
South America. Before Congress passed a law 
permitting free ports to be built, the shippers 
would have had to pay duty on the tapioca, 
although it was not to be sold in this country. 
The New York Foreign Trade Zone has at- 
tracted so much business that Mobile, Ala- 
bama; San Francisco, California; Puerto Rico, 
and San Juan have all petitioned for the right 
to build free ports. 


Phosphate Future 


Scientists tell us that phosphate is one of 
the most valuable chemicals in the world. It 
is used chiefly as a fertilizer; a recent report 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority said that 
“the lifetime of our civilization” depends on 
the use of phosphate to improve the soil. Mili- 
tary men value phosphate because from it 
they manufacture the gas with which smoke 
screens are laid. 

There are 16 billion tons of phosphate in 
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CHARLEY McCARTHY AND EDGAR BERGEN 
Who received special award 
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the world, and the United States owns about 
one-third of the total supply. Phosphate is 
mined, much as coal and iron are, and at pres- 
ent most of our supply comes from Florida 
and Tennessee. There are also large beds in 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah, but they have not 
been developed because the phosphate is low- 
grade; that is, it is mixed with many other 
substances which must be removed. 

The TVA has developed an electric furnace 
which separates phosphate from other ma- 
terials. It is reported that the government 
may soon take action to encourage the build- 
ing of several furnaces near the western beds. 
Power to run many furnaces will soon be avail- 
able from Grand Coulee Dam and Bonne- 
ville Dam. Thus the development of phos- 
phate mining and manufacturing in the West 
would serve several purposes—it would pro- 
vide cheap fertilizer for the nation’s farmers; 
it would employ many men, and it would use 
the surplus of electric power from the dams. 
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INCE 1929 the grim effects of a depression 

and the slow struggle toward recovery 
have impressed everyone with the countless 
forces which make up our economic system. 
Jt has been a difficult task to keep pace with 
the rapid changes which are occurring in ideas 
about taxes, money, production, and distribu- 
tion. Several recent books are worthy of con- 
sideration for their attempts to delve into 
these problems. 

* * > 


NDERLYING all economic 

basic principles of labor and capital, 
manufacturing and marketing. Harry Scher- 
man steps from his role as president of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club to examine these fac- 
tors in a “new approach to economics” called 
“The Promises Men Live By” (New York: 
Random House. $3). He writes on the theory 
that the average layman has avoided economics 
as a dry, uninteresting subject, with the con- 
sequence that most people are ignorant of the 
fascinating mysteries in its study. 

With this in mind, he proceeds to deal 
imaginatively with the principles which govern 
our modern economic society. He believes that 
the foundation of all other principles rests 
on promises. The manufacturer produces 
goods because his customers have promised to 
pay for their orders. Laborers work by the 
day, week, or month, because employers have 
promised to pay wages at the end of a certain 
period. Charge accounts are opened at stores 
in return for customers’ promises to pay their 
debts once a month. A depositor puts his 
money in the bank and receives the bank’s 
promise to return it. Even money itself is 
based on the government’s promise that it 
is worth so much silver. 

In dealing with these various types of 
promises, Mr. Scherman takes the opportu- 
nity to branch out into a more detailed exam- 
ination of economic principles. 

+ £ 2 


LTHOUGH there has been a temporary 

lull in the nation’s interest in consumers’ 
cooperatives, organizations promoting such ef- 
forts have been by no means inactive. They 
argue with conviction that a solution for many 
of our economic troubles lies in scrapping some 
of our long-accepted practices in manufactur- 
ing and marketing, and turning to cooperative 
methods, such as are widespread in Sweden 
and England. In 1936, President Roosevelt 
appointed a committee of Inquiry on Coopera- 


systems are 
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tive Enterprise to investigate these activities 
in 10 European countries. Jacob Baker, chair- 
man of the commission, gives his interpreta- 
tion of their survey in ‘Cooperative Enter- 
prise’ (New York: Vanguard. $2). 

This volume presents both a picture of the 
extent to which the entire world has turned 
to cooperation and a discussion of the methods 
for setting up and operating a cooperative es- 
tablishment. Mr. Baker points out that the 
method is adaptable to many different situa- 
tions. He has observed cooperatives handling 
all the commodities that are necessary for 
everyday life. Others are organized to carry 
on banking, insurance, funeral services, health 
services, housing, and power distribution. They 
reach from these primary functions into the 
daily lives of their members, affecting religion, 
politics, government, labor relations, educa- 
tion, and agriculture. 

* * * 
MERICA needs to wake up, says Gilbert 
Seldes, and he sets about to show that 
we are letting millions of dollars slip through 
our hands in waste, crime, accidents, sickness, 





GILBERT SELDES 


inefficient government, and economic back- 
wardness. His book, ‘““Your Money and Your 
Life” (New York: Whittlesey House. $2.50), 
is a warning to the middle classes that their 
money, their property, and their freedom are 
at stake unless they wake up and tighten the 
screws against this fate. He insists that nine- 
tenths of the thinking in America is contrary 
to the well-being of 90 per cent of the people. 
He further contends that although this is not 
an apparent danger to most of us, it can under- 
mine our economic and personal liberties until 
our democracy will be reduced to shreds. 

Not everyone will agree with the dire ob- 
servations and prophecies which Mr. Seldes 
makes. But his general thesis that there is a 
need for stricter attention to public affairs 
and for fighting against the wealth-consuming 
wastes which he describes will find general ap- 
proval. His examination covers the shortcom- 
ings of both the government and of the in- 
dividual in permitting millions of dollars to 
go for naught.—J. H. A. 
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HOW MUCH OF WHAT WE PRODUCE IS EXPORTED 


THE TEN FIGURES IN BACH ROW EQUALS THE TOTAL PRODUCTION IN 1929 
THE SHADED PORTION EQUALS THE AMOUNT EXPORTED 
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WHAT FOREIGN TRADE MANS 70 U.S. FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 
Historical Backgrounds 
By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 
The Trends in American Foreign Trade 
HERE is nothing that shows more but 16 per cent of our total exports; by 


graphically the great economic changes 
that have taken place in the United States 
during the century and a half of its na- 
tional existence than the shifting charac- 
ter of foreign trade. Nor is there any- 
thing which raises more clearly the prob- 
lems connected with the formulation 
of a sound tariff policy. For, as we scan 
the pages of American history, we dis- 
cover that the character of our overseas 
trade has greatly changed and America’s 
economic position in the world has under- 
gone fundamental transformations. 
Although the United States early in its 
history adopted a pro- 
" tective tariff for the 
! purpose of stimulat- 


om 





ing manufacturing 
and other industrial 
enterprise, agricul- 


ture was the founda- 
tion upon which our 
export trade was 
built. The nations of 
Europe, particularly 
England, were far 
more advanced in- 
dustrially than was 
the United States, and hence this country 
depended to a large extent for its finished 
and semifinished products upon imports 
from Europe. During the first half of 
the century, well over half of our imports 
fell into such categories as cotton textiles, 
woolens, silk, and linens, iron and steel 
products, china, and earthenware. 


DAVID S. MUZZEY 


Our Export Trade 


In return for these manufactured and 
semimanufactured goods, the United States 
sent raw materials in abundance from its 
mines and factories. With its vast natural 
resources, the United States was in a posi- 
tion to lead the world. Products of the sea, 
products of the forest, and products of 
agriculture headed the list for nearly a 
century. Only a few manufactured goods 
entered into the channels of foreign trade. 
It is a significant fact that during practi- 
cally the entire nineteenth century, agricul- 
tural products and raw materials consti- 
tuted more than half of the total American 
exports. In the 1850’s they were 80 per 
cent of the total and the percentage did 
not decline perceptibly during the remain- 
der of the century. 

It was during the eighties of the last 
century that the ratio between agricultural 
and industrial exports began to decline. 
By the close of the World War, agricul- 
tural exports, which had formerly consti- 
tuted four-fifths of our total exports, de- 
clined to less than half. In the decade 
following 1850, semimanufactured- and 
finished manufactured goods constituted 


1925, these same categories had tripled, 
and immediately before the collapse of 
1929, they made up more than half of all 
American exports. Automobiles pushed 
out raw cotton as the leading American 
export. Iron and steel products, machinery 
of all kinds, locomotives, typewriters, 
cash registers, refined oil, electrical appli- 
ances of all kinds—all products of the 
industrial age—went to the four corners of 
the globe. 


A Complete Shift 


At the same time, the nature of Ameri- 
can imports was altered. Whereas during 
the agricultural era of American foreign 
trade manufactured goods had constituted 
the bulk of our imports, other items now 
jumped into the lead. About 1860, for 
example, less than 10 per cent of all Amer- 
ican imports was made up of crude ma- 
terials; by the twenties of the present 
century, these imports jumped to nearly 
two-fifths of the total. The chief items of 
import were silk, sugar, coffee, and rubber, 
with many other agricultural products and 
basic raw materials falling in line. Despite 
the fact that the United States was as self- 
sufficient in raw materials as any nation 
on earth, its economic well-being was 
largely dependent upon foreign commerce. 
The United States Steel Corporation, for 
example, in 1924, imported 40 commodi- 
ties from 54 foreign countries. The very 
sinews of countless industries were the raw 
materials produced in foreign nations. 

More important still to the prosperity 
of the United States were the foreign mar- 
kets for agricultural and industrial prod- 
ucts. While in normal times only about 
10 per cent of the total production of farm 
and factory is exported, the total for spe- 
cific products is far greater. During the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, nearly 
half of the American tobacco crop was ex- 
ported; between a sixth and a third of the 
wheat crop; and approximately two-thirds 
of the total production of cotton. Many 
of the postwar dislocations of American 
agriculture are directly traceable to the 
loss of foreign markets. There is a similar 
dependence of industrial products upon 
foreign trade. While certain industries ex- 
port none or practically none of their 
products, others depended upon overseas 
commerce for the absorption of as much 
as half of their total production. In 1929, 
foreign sales accounted for 36 per cent of 
our copper production, 34.7 per cent of our 
kerosene production, 31 per cent of our 
lubricating oil, 40 per cent of our type- 
writers, 28 per cent of our sewing machines, 
to cite but a few examples. To industries 
whose products are disposed of in large 
quantities abroad, foreign trade is vital. 
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Test Your Emotions 


Last week we learned something about 
the impression that Americans make upon 
the English. There was reprinted on this 
page the results of a test or questionnaire 
which had been submitted to a number of 
English students. Their answers showed 
what they thought about us. Probably most 
of us disagree with many of their conclu- 
sions, yet it is interesting to learn what 
is in their minds when they think of 
Americans. 

Now let us see what is in our minds 
when we think of another foreign people, 
the Japanese. There follow a number of 
statements concerning the Japanese. Read 
each of these statements, then decide in the 
case of each whether you agree, disagree, or 
have no opinion: 


1. The Japanese 
cunning and tricky. 


are exceptionally 


2. The Japanese are very skillful as 
workmen and soldiers. 


3. Japanese immigration would be a 
danger to us if it were not prohibited. 

4. As individuals, 
very much like us. 


the Japanese are 


5. The Japanese are very intelligent 
and progressive people. 

6. We have much to learn from the 
Japanese. 


7. The Japanese are culturally inferior 
to the Chinese. 


8. The Japanese are a warlike people. 


9. The Japanese have a highly ad- 
vanced sense of beauty. 


10. The Japanese standards of living 
are lower than the standards of Europe. 


11. The Japanese as individuals com- 
pare favorably with other people in honor 
and honesty. 


Where did the ideas that you have of the 
Japanese come from? Are they based upon 
dependable information or did you get 
them from newspaper headlines, or the 
movies, or unverified reports? Do you 
feel convinced of the correctness of your 
judgments; would you be satisfied to let 
them stand as they are? What steps could 
you take to find out whether or not they 
are sound? 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. What is the relation between the 
heavy indebtedness of the railroads and 
their present difficulties? 


2. What is meant by the “Pan-Ger- 
manic” idea and what steps have been 
taken to give effect to it? 


3. What important changes in the 
character of American foreign trade have 
taken place during the last century? 
How do these changes correspond with 
the economic changes the nation as a 
whole has gone through? 


4. True or False: The principal item 
affected by the trade treaty recently 





concluded between the United States and 
Czechoslovakia is Czechoslovak shoes. 


5. Arthur Seyss-Inquart is (a) the 
Austrian chancellor who resigned when 


German armies entered the country; 
(b) the former president of Austria; 
(c) the German foreign minister; (d) 


the new chief of the Austrian govern- 
ment; (e) German ambassador to Aus- 
tria. 


6. Who won the awards granted by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences for the best acting in 1937? 


7. How does the new cabinet of Pre- 
mier Blum of France differ in composi- 
tion from that of Chautemps? 


8. What is an entomologist? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. What do you think should be done 
to solve the problems of the American 
railroads? 


2. Do you think that government 
ownership and operation of the railroads 
would promote greater stability and ef- 
ficiency than private ownership? 


3. If you were an Englishman, would 
you be in favor of having your govern- 
ment go to the support of Czechoslova- 
kin in case that country were invaded 
by Germany? 


4. If you were a member of Congress, 
would you vote for the reorganization 
plan, or would you vote against it? 
Why? 


5. If he must choose between them, is 
it better for a high school student to 
specialize in scholastic achievement or 
extra-curricular activity? 








Your Vocabulary 




















Do you know the meaning of the itali- 
cized words in the following sentences? 
Investigators are charging Richard Whit- 
ney with duplicity in his New York broker- 
age business. The development of national 
economic and social planning is in an em- 
bryonic stage. Some people make a fetish 
of dress. Ambition is an impetus to work. 
Although the window was frosted, it was 
still translucent. Ex-Chancellor Schu- 
schnigg of Austria is being kept under strict 
surveillance. To reduce accidents, the judge 
gave careless drivers exemplary punish- 
ments. Mussolini’s sons frequently express 
themselves in a bellicose vein. 

PRONUNCIATIONS: Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop (yo’ah-keem fon’ rib’ben-trop—o’s 
as in go), Seyss-Inquart (siss’een’quahrt—i as 
in ice), Kurt Schuschnigg (koort’ shoo- 
shneek), Wilhelm Miklas (veel’helm meek’- 
las), Francisco Franco (frahn-thee’sko frahn- 


ko’), Lazaro Cardenas (lah’sah-ro_ kar’day- 
nas), Leon Blum (lay-on’ bloom’—o as in 
go), Camille Chautemps (ka-meel’ sho’tom 


—first o as in go, second o as in hot), Yvon 
Delbos (ee-von del’bo—both o’s as in go), 
Georges Bonnet (zorz’ bon-nay’—z as in 
azure, both o’s as in or), Paul-Boncour (pol’- 
bon-koor’—first o as in or; second o as in go; 
oo as in hoot), Trnava (tur’nah-vah). 
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What do you mean by success? 


Your Chances of Suceess 


Have you thought about the characteristics you should possess in order to realize 


your hopes? 


Are you making good grades in your classes? If not, why not? 


Do grades count very much as an indication of a successful career? 


Do you think it is possible that your habits of work will be about the same after you 


leave school as they are now? 


What changes, if any, in your work habits do you need to make in order to promote 


your success in life? 


The editorial “In Dollars and Cents,’ which appeared 
in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER March 7, has stirred up a great 
deal of discussion among students. Letters have come to 
us indicating a widespread interest in questions raised 
by that editorial. There are sharply conflicting views, it 
appears, concerning the relation between good grades in 
school and success in vocational life later on. Is it not 
better to lead an all-round life in school, participating in 
many school activities, and perhaps not getting very good 
grades, than to be a “bookworm,” leading the class in 
grades, but taking little part in outside activities? Is the 
boy or girl who keeps his nose in his books likely to suc- 
ceed in the outside world? These are some of the ques- 
tions that have come to us. 

Most of the letters we have received discuss only these 
two types of students. The writers appear to think that 
one must choose between a bookworm and a smatterer. 
As a matter of fact, it is not necessary to make that choice. 
No greater mistake could be made than to assume that 
young men and women who have good grades are or- 
dinarily bookworms, nor is it correct to say that most 
students with poor 
grades participate ac- 
tively in school affairs. 

When we undertake to 
size up the chances whiich 
different classes of stu- 
dents have for success 
in later life, we must 
take into account not 
two types of students, 
but a number of types. 
With this idea in mind, 
we are listing below a 
number of classifications 
into which students fall. 
We realize that there are 
students whom no one 
From “Problems and Values of Today” of our descriptions will 

by Hilton (Little, Brown) fit. Students do fall 
roughly, however, into the classifications we are setting 
forth. We describe briefly six types of students, and then 
give consideration to the prospects of those who represent 
each of the types. We do not claim to do more than to 
consider probabilities. An individual student in any one 
of the classes we have named may have a career far dif- 
ferent from that which we have outlined, but his case 
will probably be an exception to the rule. Here are the 
types which we submit for your examination: 














EXPERIENCE IS AN EXPENSIVE FIELD 
OF LEARNING 


Type One. Mind slow in action; student reads slowly, 
his memory is not very good; it is hard for him to 
master a lesson. He could do reasonably fair work if 
he applied himself, but he doesn’t try. He does just 
what he is required to do. Wastes time in school and 
gives no attention to his work outside the school hours; 
finds no interest in his work; not particularly successful 
in outside activities; grades failing to poor. 


This individual can reasonably hope for nothing better 
than to be an unskilled worker. He would have to apply 
himself diligently in order to acquire any kind of skill, 
and his character and habits are not such as to give prom- 
ise that he will undergo the strain of becoming skilled. He 
never has done it, and probably never will. He will al- 
ways be looking at the clock, listening for the whistle. He 
will shirk when he can; will always be prodded by che 
foreman; will shift from one job to another; will be che 
first to be let out when times are bad; will always be in 
danger of unemployment, and in times like these will 
probably be on relief. Many people not belonging to this 
type are, of course, on relief in periods of depression, but 
a very large proportion of Type One individuals are. If 
the Type One student is a girl, she, too, will do only un- 
skilled work if employed, and if she marries will probably 
not be a neat or methodical housekeeper. 


Type Two. This student too has a slow mind; couldn't 
do very good school work if he tried, but could get along 
fairly well. He slights the school work, however, but 
participates in certain school activities; perhaps be- 
comes a good athlete and is popular on that account. 
If a girl, she may take a fairly active part in social 
life, and she also may be popular. 


A student of this type will find himself in about the same 
position as does Type One. Popularity in school may help 
in giving him a start, but he will never do good work and 
will not be advanced, and very soon will find himself among 
people who know nothing of his athletic record. The 


initial advantage which he enjoyed will be completely lost. 


Type Three. This student, like those in Types One 
and Two, finds it hard to master his lessons. His mind 
is not quick and adaptable. He learns only through 
sustained effort. He differs from Types One and Two, 
however, in that he engages in effort. He works hard, 
does the best he can, is thoroughly conscientious. He 
may not be conspicuous in outside activities, but be- 
cause of consistent application he makes fair grades 
in most subjects and poor in those which are hardest 
for him. 


There is a place in the world for this type. When the 
Type Three student gets a job, he works hard at it. He 
is conscientious and dependabie. He isn’t satisfied to do 
anything but his best. He is capable of acquiring con- 
siderable skill, so he may become a skilled workman and 
do well at his job. Most lines of work do not require great 
intellectual powers, except for the positions at the top. 
One who is honest and dependable and industrious may 
do quite well as a skilled laborer in most manual occu- 
pations. He may become a competent salesman, for in 
the long run honesty, straightforwardness, and attention 
to details count for a great deal in that work. He may 
be a shopkeeper, a merchant, a farmer. He becomes a 
stable citizen, for he learns surely, even if slowly, by 
experience; develops common sense and, while not flashy, 
delivers the goods in most vocations. He will never ex- 
hibit great originality, however, and is not likely to be a 
leader in any line of work. He should not enter the 
professions and hope for much success, though quite a few 
professional people belong to this group. Many Type 
Three people have qualities of character which make them 
highly respected and well liked as neighbors and citizens. 


Type Four. Has a good mind and attractive person- 
ality; learns easily and could be near the top of his 
class, but scatters his efforts, engages in many outside 
activities; is an athlete and social leader, popular in 
school, but neglects lessons; gets only fair grades or 
sometimes poor. 


This person may get a chance at a good job when he 
leaves school, because he has real qualities of leadership. 
but he will find life outside school very much like life in 
school. When he goes to work at his job, he will find that 
there are many other calls upon his attention. He will 
scatter his efforts as he has always done. He has never 
acquired the habit of disciplining himself. He has never 
got into the habit of insisting on excellence in the things 
he does. His work and his job will not be excellent. If he 
engages in work which calls for thoroughness and exact- 
ness, he is likely to fall down on the job. He cannot expect 
advancement in such work. He may go into business and 
do very well, but he is likely not to study the conditions 
making for success in his work very thoroughly, and he 
will be in danger of failing. Of course, he may face about 
and adopt habits of discipline and thoroughness when he 
actually has responsibilities; a good many do. The chances 
of his completely reversing his habits are, however, not 
very good. He may be a successful politician, but not 





DO GOOD GRADES MAKE FOR SUCCESS? 


From “Youth Education Today” (American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators) . 
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ACQUIRING TECHNICAL TRAINING IN SCHOOL FOR LATER LIFE 


a statesman. He may be a good salesman. He will do 
well at work which calls for personal and social contacts, 
will be ambitious, but likely to suffer disappointments be- 
cause he will not “deliver.” He will not be a top-notcher. 


Type Five. “The bookworm.” Has a good mind; 
works hard; doesn’t take part in outside activities, gets 
high grades, but is not popular. 


This individual may do well in a research position. He 
may become a successful scientist, may be a good book- 
keeper or do well in most any clerical position. He will 
do well in a job which calls for close application and 
systematic effort, but will fail if his work calls for contact 
with the public. 


Type Six. Has a good mind, attractive personality; 
learns easily; takes advantage of his ability and mas- 
ters his lessons ; gets high grades; also participates in 
many activities and is popular. 


This student will “go places.” It is likely that nothing 
will stand in the way of his success. He will broaden 
his interests and become increasingly popular. He has 
learned, however, the art of self-control. He has learned 
to put first things first. He is not content with medioc- 
rity. He has learned where the top is in his school work 
and will be satisfied with nothing but mastery wherever he 
goes. Like all the rest, he may suffer hardship sometimes 
in periods of depression, but year in and year out he may 
expect promotions, for the man who takes a position and 
delivers the goods is rare and in great demand. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S KEY POSITION 


(Concluded from page 2) 
throughout the world, were the pride of Bohemia, and he 
would hear of great textile and chemical establishments. 

As one travels eastward from Bohemia, through Moravia 
into Slovakia and Ruthenia, the slender strip which lies 
between Hungary and Rumania on the south and Poland 
on the north, it is as if an entirely different nation were 
being visited. The visitor might feel that he had dropped 
back into yesterday, for life here goes on much as it did 
a century or more ago. There are no munitions factories 
here; no belching chimneys blackening the skies. Here 
is a land of rolling hills and tree-covered mountains; a 
land of woodsmen and shepherds; of peasants in em- 
broidered woolen leggings and black hats mowing grain 
on the hillsides. “In the folds of the hills,’ says The 
Geographical Magazine (London), “the little low-built 
villages straggle out, with the cottages painted in white, 
or light shades of pink and blue, and the Baroque church 
tower rising among the harmonious roofs. In the spring 
the wide village street is filled with geese, a little goose 
girl of five or six years old, like an exquisite marionette in 
her bright head kerchief and high boots, hustling a newly 
fledged family along in front of her.” 

“The peasants in these districts are comparatively pros- 
perous,” continues The Geographical Magazine. “How 
little they have changed one can see, if one watches them 
emerging from church on a Sunday morning, or on a 
Saint’s day, all in their most splendid costumes, the girls 
swishing their brilliant butterfly-colored skirts and aprons 
about them as they walk, very conscious of their shiny 
black high boots, the men in their darker jackets and em- 
broidered skirts. . . . They have remained true to their 
village architecture, to their village customs, dances, and 
immensely rich heritage of folk songs.” 

Czechoslovakia is not large enough or strong enough to 
be a menace to the other nations of the world. Hence 
peoples everywhere are inclined to adopt a friendly at- 
titude toward this little republic whose people have done 
so much to improve their lot and who want nothing more 
than to live their lives and work out their problems in 


peace and security. 
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What Is Wrong with the Railroads? 
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others would be adversely affected. When 
we add all these together, we find that 
nearly everyone in the country—those di- 
rectly employed by the railroads, those who 
own stocks and bonds, as well as those 
dependent upon allied industries—has a 
stake in the welfare of the American rail- 
roads. 


Effect Upon Business 


It may not be entirely true, as some 
have contended, that the present business 
slump is directly attributable to the de- 
pressed condition of the railroads; but there 
is considerable basis in fact for that con- 
tention. Conversely, a revival in the rail- 
roads would do much to lift the country 
from the present depression and start it 
once more on the road to better times. It 
is reliably estimated that the roads need 
to spend nearly a billion dollars annually 
during the next several for new 
equipment in order adequately to meet 
their needs. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year could be spent to purchase 
new cars to replace those which are hardly 
suited for use at present. Like sums could 
be spent for new locomotives if the rail- 
roads were in a position to make the ex- 
penditures. Thousands of freight cars have 
had to be taken out of service because they 
were too obsolete for use. At least a third 
of the locomotives now used by the large 
railroads are more than 25 years old and 
need to be replaced by newer equipment. 

All this has added greatly to the cost of 
railway operation. It takes two obsolete 
locomotives to pull a train which one mod- 
ern engine could take care of. The Diesel 
locomotives cost only a fraction of the old- 
style locomotives to operate. The installa- 
tion of modern up-to-date equipment—new 
locomotives, freight cars, and tracks— 
would cut the operating costs of the rail- 
roads by several hundred thousands of dol- 
lars a year. And yet these improvements 
are not being made. The roads are spend- 
ing only about a third of their pre-depres- 
sion average for improvements, and, after 
a rise during 1936 and the first half of 1937, 
they are now spending only about half as 
much for fuel, materials, and various sup- 
plies as they were spending before the 
depression. 


years 


What Is Wrong? 


The problems besetting the railroads are 
so numerous and so complex that only a few 
of them can be touched upon in this article. 
The first of the difficulties results from 
the great overexpansion of the industry, 
which began during the industrial boom 
the nation experienced following the Civil 
War. Trunk lines penetrated into every 
section of the nation. The huge network 
of 240,000 miles of track crisscrossed and 
spread to the remote corners of the coun- 
try. This expansion was facilitated by the 
grants of land which the federal govern- 
ment made and by the loans it provided 
for construction. 

Until the close of the World War, the 
railroads were an expanding industry. This 
expansion was made possible only by bor- 
rowing large sums of money. Altogether, 
more than 13 billion dollars’ worth of bonds 
were sold, a large part of which went into 
the vaults of insurance companies, savings 
banks, charitable institutions, hospitals, 
churches, schools, etc. Additional billions 
went into the purchase of railroad stocks. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty confront- 
ing the roads today arises from this over- 
capitalization — this excessive amount of 
money invested in them. While the roads 
are not obliged to make payments to the 
stockholders, to those who hold shares of 
ownership, except when they are making 
profits, such is not the case with the mil- 





COURTESY ASSOCIATION AMERICAN RAILROADS 


BECAUSE OF THEIR HEAVY INDEBTEDNESS, U. S. RAILROADS CANNOT PROVIDE THE NEW EQUIPMENT 
WHICH THEY NEED 


lions of bondholders. Those who have pur- 
chased railroad bonds have not invested 
their money in the ownership of the roads; 
they have merely lent money for which they 
receive a certain rate of interest. The rail- 
roads cannot pass these interest payments 
without admitting their financial insolvency. 
These fixed charges go on year in and year 
out, and must be met whether the road is 
making money or not. Today 62 per cent 
of the railroad securities are in the form of 
bonds, whereas the percentage in England 
is but 28.7 per cent. 


Interest Payments 

These annual payments of interest on 
bonds constitute a heavy drain upon the 
railroads and is perhaps the major cause of 
their present dilemma. It is because they 
have had to pay out approximately half a 
billion dollars a year in interest and other 
irreducible charges that they have been 
unable to make the improvements which 
are so sadly needed. It is estimated that 
between 1929 and 1936 the American rail- 
roads spent more than two billion dollars 


less for maintenance of their equipment 
than they should have spent in order to keep 
them in good running order, to say nothing 
of the deficiencies for new and more modern 
equipment. As one authority on the sub- 
ject has put it: 


One expenditure of the railroads did remain 
constant during the depression years. That 
was the interest on bonds. And here is the 
secret of the railroads’ failure. For these bonds 
represent a still unpaid mortgage on the ob- 
solescent equipment which prevents the roads 
from operating at a fair profit. Thus the very 
equipment which is driving the roads into 
bankruptcy cannot be replaced because of the 
burden of debt to the bondholders. Fixed 
interest charges, added to the high cost of 
operating the equipment on which such in- 
terest is paid, pile up huge costs which must 
be met before a profit can be shown. It is 
these same charges which afford railroad man- 
agement the occasion for its periodic pleas for 
higher charges to the public and against 
higher wages to labor.* 


The heavy interest charges by no means 
constitute the only cause of the railroads’ 
decline. The roads have suffered greatly 
as a result of the keen competition from 
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Perhaps one reason there are no women in 
the navy is because the navy’s forthcoming 
war games in the Pacific are to be an ab- 
solute secret. —Kingman LEApDER-COURIER 





Three men named Jones, all in the same 
line of business, opened shops next door to 
one another. The one on the right had the 
name “Jones” painted in large letters over 
the door. The one on the left immediately 
did the same thing. 

The sign painter then approached the center 
Mr. Jones, asking him if he would like his 
name painted also. 

“No,” said the wily one. “I want you to 
paint the word “Entrance” over my door.” 

—SELECTED 


Tommy: “Why so, mother? I think it’s 
economy. You see the same piece of bread 
serves for both.” —GriItT 





“Com-pa-nee atten-shun!” bawled the drill 
sergeant to the awkward squad. ‘“Com-pa- 
nee, lift up your left leg and hold it straight 
in front of you!” 

By mistake, one rookie held up his right 
leg which brought it out side by side with 
his neighbor’s left leg. 

“Say,” called out the sergeant, sarcastically, 
“Who’s the one over there holding up both 
legs?” —Boy’s LIFE 





“T don’t like the looks 
of your husband,” said 





An antisuicide club 
has been formed in New 
York. It is understood 
that any member who 
takes his life will be im- 
mediately expelled from 
this organization. 

—Washington Post 

Mother: “With food 
prices so high, don’t you 
think it a bit extrava- 
gant, Tommy, to eat_ 
both butter and jelly on 
your bread at the same 
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“THEY SHOULD SPRINKLE IT WITH ASHES— 
LIKE | DO!” 


the doctor. 

“Neither do I,” the 
wife replied, “but he’s 
good to his children.” 

—LABOR 





Wife: “Good gracious, 
Oswald, where’s the 
car?” 

Absent-minded Profes- 
sor: “By Jove, I remem- 
ber giving somebody a 
lift and when I got here 
I got out and thanked 
him for his kindness!” 

—SELECTED 


COURTESY THE FORUM 


other forms of transportation. Thousands 
of miles of pipe line have taken away much 
of the railroads’ profitable petroleum and 
gasoline traffic. Trucks have cut into 
traffic in light freight. Long-distance power 
transmission has cut the traffic in soft coal. 
Private automobiles and buses, and more 
recently airplanes, have taken away so 
much passenger traffic that it declined 73 
per cent in the period of 10 years. 


A Difficult Solution 


Few people believe that the increase in 
rates will come anywhere near solving the 
railroads’ problems. Railway management 
has expressed disappointment at the ruling 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which authorizes increases of only five to 
10 per cent, whereas the roads had de- 
manded 15 per cent. They will probably 
seek a reduction of wages in order to effect 
economies. Even that is not expected to 
help sufficiently to put them on a paying 
basis again. Some people even contend 
that the rate increases will do more harm 
than good because they will shift more 
trafic to other forms of transportation, 
such as trucks. 

Various formulas have been proposed for 
the railroads and they are likely to receive 
increased attention during the coming 
months. It has been argued that some- 
thing should be done to cope with the prob- 
lem of overexpansion. The duplicating 
and parallel lines which extend throughout 
the country should be eliminated in order 
to avoid the heavy operating costs. By 
consolidations, it is contended, economy of 
operation could be provided and the roads 
put on a sounder basis. Unless action is 
taken in this direction, the railroads will 
continue to limp along, with more of them 
running into bankruptcy. 

The most extreme suggestion that has 
been made provides for government owner- 
ship and operation. While there is consider- 
able support for such a solution, it is hardly 
likely that such action will be taken within 
the near or immediate future. Opposition 
to government operation of any industry is 
potent in this country, and there is little 
prospect of its being broken down. 


Crux of Problem 


The two most likely courses deal with 
consolidation and with the scaling down of 
the heavy indebtedness. Savings amount- 
ing to hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year could be effected by eliminating the 
needless duplication of such facilities as 
produce terminals, warehouses, superfluous 
lines running parallel to one another. 

Perhaps more important than anything 
else, however, is the reduction of the heavy 
interest charges. And there is no clear 
road to such a reduction, for the bond- 
holders are not likely to agree to a line of 
attack which might impair their invest- 
ments. But unless something can be done 
in this direction, the railroads are likely 
to remain on the brink of financial collapse, 
for they are now obliged to pay out so much 
in interest on bonds that they have little 
left for anything else. Moreover, if the 
railroads continue to slip downhill, bond- 
holders will run the risk of losing all they 
have put into the roads. One of the most 
practical suggestions looking toward a solu- 
tion of this aspect of the problem has won 
considerable support among bondholders, 
particularly savings banks. It provides for 
the conversion of outstanding railroad bonds 
into stocks. The stockholders would be 
entitled to their share of the profits of 
the roads and the roads would have their 
financial burdens lightened so as to put 
themselves once more on a sound basis. 


* Janeway, Eliot, ‘‘What Ruined the Rail- 
roads?’’ Nation, November 20, 1937, pp. 655-557. 
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